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ATTBMPT  AT  DRAMATIC  MBIIC  IB  BBCLABD  PRB- 
Tioua  TO  RBCCLAR  OPBRAB. 

Sir  WiHiam  Dave  nan  t  gore  an  entertainmant  at 
Rutland  House  ;  and  after  a  floari«h  of  music  tbe  cur* 
tsini  were  drawn,  and  the  prologue  entered,  who 
fpoke  in  verse,  and  talked  of  the  entertainment  be- 
in;  an  opera.  After  tbe  proloxue  wa*  ipoknB  tbe 
«urtain  itiddenly  opened  and  Diojtene*  the  Cynio, 
and  Aristophane*  the  poet  appeared.  They  dcclainj- 
td  for  and  against  public  eatertainment  by  moral  re- 
preientatioB. 

Wbtn  Diogenes  had  6nished  hi*  declamation,  a 
eoncert  of  music  befitting  the  pleasant  disposition  ol 
Aristopbanes, being  heard  he  answered  him,  and  de-  i 
fended  operas,  their  poetry,  music  and  deBorationi 
wKh  cons'.derable  wit  and  argument.  After  which 
tbe  curtains  suddenly  closed,  and  the  company  were 
sBiertained  by  instruments  and  vocal  music. 

The  song  being  ended,  a  concert  of  instrumental 
Music,  after  the  French  composition,  being  heard 

I  1  awhile,  a  Parisian  and  a  Londoner  appeared,  in  tlie 

livery  robe  of  both  cities,  declaiming  against  the  pre- 
eninenre  ol  Paris  and  London.  When  tbe  French- 
Ban  had  finished  his  Philipic  against  onr  capital,  af¬ 
ter  a  concert  of  music,  imitating  the  waiter  of  Lon¬ 
don  whose  defence  being  terminated,  there  was  a 
song,  an  epilogue,  and  tbe  entertainment  smded  with 
a  fiourisb  of  music. 

I  Whatever  attempts  however,  were  raadc'at  mnsic- 
i  al  dramas  in  England,  during  the  seventeenth  century 
I  the  language  in  which  they  were  snng  was  always 
j  English  :  but  the  partiality  of  Charles  2d  for  every 
thing  that  was  French,  made  the  musical  drama  as 
'  acted  at  tbe  court  of  Louis  14th,  a  desired  object 
with  the  British  monarch,  and  he  stimulated  hiscour- 
[  tiera  to  endeavour  at  obtaining  the  same  kind  of 
I  aamseiaent  in  England. 


I  Tbe  partiality  for  French  music  in  England  during 
tbe  short  reign  of  James  2d  began  to  decKue  ;  nor 
j  can  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  be  taxed  with 
their  partiality  to  the  Gallic  nation,  but  a  taste  for 
tialian  music  was  gaining  ground  before  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Italian  music  was  howev- 
long  talked  of  and  performed  in  England  before 
we  heard  of  Italian  singing. 

In  1692  there  was  an  advertisement  in  the  Tjondon 
C.'afette  acquainting  the  Public,  that  ^tbe  Italian  La 
dy  fthat  is  lately  come  orer  that  is  so  famous  for  her 
singing)  though  it  has  been  reported  that  she  will  sing 
no  more  in  concert  at  York  buildings,  yet  this  is  to 
give  notice,  that  next  Tuesday  January  10th  she  will 
sing  there,  and  so  continue  during  the  season."  In 
a  fortnight  aAer,  this  lady  was  called  the  Italian  wo¬ 
man. 

On  the  first  of  June  1703  in  tbe  theatrical  adver¬ 
tisement  for  Lincoln's  Inn  field,  when  the  play  of  the 
Rival  Queens  was  proBaised,  it  was  stated  that  **Sig- 
MRS  PrencTsea  Morgrri'e  det'  W''”M  be¬ 
ing  positively  tbe  last  time  of  her  singing  on  the  stage 
during  her  stay  in  England."  She  did  howerer  con¬ 
tinue  her  singing  for  many  more  and  positively  last 
times  during  the  whole  month,  and  never  quitted  En¬ 
gland  till  the  day  of  her  death,  which  happeni  d  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  Italian  female  singers  that  ever  appeared  on  onr 
stage.  She  retired  from  the  theatre  in  1718,  and  was 
ma<Tied  to  Dr.  Pepntch.  In  July,  Italian  Intermeszi 
of  tinging  and  dancing  were  performed  at  York  build¬ 
ings,  and  this  was  the  fir«t  attempt  at  dramatic  music 
in  action,  in  the  Kingdom. 

Biographical  notices  of  Maru,  Billvigton'  and  Cata~ 
lani, 

MADAME  CATALANI. 

Mere  Engliah  critics  are  not  competent  judges  of 
the  power  of  Catalani's  elocutioB.  No  one  indeed 
who  has  not  resided  abroad  or  been  a  constant  at' 
tendant  npon  the  Italian  Theatre,  who  has  not  mixed 
with  the  natives  of  that  country,  and  learned  to  ac. 
quaint  himself  with  their  peculiarities  of  expression, 
can  be  a  judge  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  several  lequi- 
sites,  or  snfficiently  liberalised,  to  pronounce  upon  her 
excellencies  or  defects  in  this  essential  particular.— 
Elocution  in  singing,  rises  infinitely  beyond  sim^ile 
articulation,  as  it  becomes  the  vehicle  of  mental  im¬ 
pressions.  English  and  Italian  notions  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  rarions  paasions  difer  very  materially,  and  we 
consider  the  ideas  of  this  great  actresa  not  only  to 
have  been  purely  Italian,  but  also  moulded  by  the  , 
Italian  tiieatre  alone.  Upon  the  stage  her  personifi-  ' 
cation  was  however  more  grand  than  touching.  Her 


main  defect  in  our  eyes  was  the  want  of  tenderness 
and  pathos.  She  sr  netimes  over-awed,  but  she  never 
warmed  or  melted  Jie  heart  Mara  was  certainly 
the  sorereign  of  expression  ;  Billingtou  fell  short  of 
the  grandeur  and  atagnificence  of  Catalaai,  but  her 
deficiency  arose  out  of  the  natural  difference  of  voice ; 
the  shade  between  Catalani  and  Mara  was  intellectu¬ 
al :  Catalani’s  nali'val  oi^n  w,e  apprehend  to  have 
been  more  calculated  for  the  expression  of  passion 
than  that  of  Mara,  but  the  conception  ennobling 
whatever  it  lightet!  upon,  wa*  wanting.  Heroratorie 
singing  was  tbe  lowest  of  the  three.  She  literally 
had  no  apprehension  ot  the  true  expression  of  English 
words,  or  tbe  sentiments  they  represented.  "  Holy 
holy  Lord.''*  and  "  /  hunt  that  my  Redeemer  lire/A," 
from  her  lips  invoked  no  warmer  adoration,  inspired 
no  livelier  faith  in  an  English  bosom.  Yet  Catalani 
possessed  strong  feelings  of  devotion,  and  perhaps  en¬ 
tertained  the  most  extreme  veneration  for  the  Deity, 
the  firmest  belief  and  the  most  fervent  piety  of  any 
singer  that  ever  lived.  She  never  entered  a  churck 
or  a  theatre  to  iw^erm  witnom  solemidy  uffrriug  up  a 
prayer  for  her  success.  When  therefore  we  reason 
upon  her  failivg  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  her  aDdL 
tort  we  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  radical  difference 
in  the  manner  of  expressing  the  same  ideas  that  ob¬ 
tains  between  the  natives  of  foreign  countries  and  of 
our  own.  Mara  was  very  early  in  life  in  Ea^land, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  character  of  ber  mental  ac¬ 
quirements  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  that  age  ;  Ca- 
taJani  en  the  contrary  had  made  all  her  associatione 
before  she  came  hither.  Again,  there  may  be,  per¬ 
haps,  a  nearer  approximation  in  natural  constitution 
netween  the  Germans  and  the  English, than  between 
the  more  ardent  natives  of  southern  climates,  and  th« 
inhabitan’s  of  the  "  peUtius  toto  dirisos  orbe  Britan- 
nos."  All  therefore  that  we  must  say  specifically  of 
Catalani’s  elocution  in  singing,  is,  that  she  was  artic¬ 
ulate,  forcible,  and  powerful,  occasionally  light,  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  playful,  but  never  awfully  grand,  or  tender¬ 
ly  touching  to  the  degree  that  the  art  may  be  carried 
or  that  Mara,  actually  with  lest  |iower  of  voice  did  at¬ 
tain.  We  consider  Catalani  balow  Billington  in  the 
latter  quality.  In  science  she  was  so  far  inferior  to 
both  that  the  wonder  among  piofessort  is  how  she 
could  possibly  dare  so  much  and  succeed  so  well. 

Many  of  our  ebservafaous  upon  her  executiDD  have 
already  entered  into  our  previous  pagea.  It  was, 
however,  certainly  most  extraordinary,  while  it  had 
in  it  qualities  that  were  peculiar  to  herself.  Madame 
Catalani  with  more  velocity,  more  force,  more  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  more  variety  than  either  Mara  or  Billing • 
ton,  was  below  them  both  in  neatness, precisien,  and 
finish.  Her  facility  aeenied  rather  tbe  effect  of  a 
natural  aptitude  or  genius,  than  of  study  and  labour 
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As  a  proof  of  this  truth,  she  was  far  more  dexterous 
in  the  introduction  and  execution  of  ornament  than 
in  the  performance  of  passages  of  agility  set  down 
by  the  composer.  Her  singing  Handel  amounted  to 
a  complete  demonstration  of  what  we  assert.  It 
wanted  not  a  certain  expression  of  her  own,  but  it 
was  for  that  very  reason  almost  destitute  of  that  of 
the  author.  Her  divisions  were  not  given  with  the 
Tocal  declamation,  which  we  consider  his  mechanical 
passers  to  be  endowed  withal,  at  least  we  recollect 
no  instance  neither  in  her  performance  of  his  works 
nor  those  of  any  other  composer )  if  we  be  allowed  to 
except  the  bravura,  "‘Gratias  asimut,'^  which  exhib* 
i*ed  a  wonderful  example  of  force  and  rapidity  com¬ 
bined.  Her  fertility  in  the  invention  of  graces  was 
richly  abundant,  hut  she  took  more  satisfaction  in 
producing  pleasure  through  surprise  than  by  any  oth¬ 
er  legitimate  method.  The  frequent  introduction  ef 
triplets,  arpeggios,  and  a  succession  of  chromatic  in¬ 
tervals  was  an  effort  of  this  description.  At  the  same 
time  the  profusion  was  apt  ,to  cloy,  and  seemed  to 
itidirate  (a  propensity  by  far  too  con.mon  an.cng  ar¬ 
tists)  the  desire  to  display  every  species  of  talent  and 
acquisition  as  it  were  at  once. 

Distant  spectators  would  have  conceived  that  all 
the  wonders  Catalani  effected  were  wrought  with  so 
much  ease  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  effort. 
But  such  was  by  no  means  the  case.  It  was  percep¬ 
tible  to  closer  observers  that  the  exertion  was  so  vast 
as  to  excite  the  muscular  powers  of  the  head,  throat* 
and  chest  into  very  violent  action.  In  the  execution 
of  passages  the  under  jaw  was  in  a  state  of  continual 
agitaliou,  in  a  m:«nni  r  too,  generally  thought  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  )  Induction  of  pure  tone  from  the 
chest,  and  inconsistent  with  lego^mate  execution- 
This  extreme  motion  was  alto  visible  during  the  ibake 
which  Catalan!  used  sparingly,  however,  and  with  lit¬ 
tle  effect.  Indeed  we  ruust  again  remark  that  neither 
of  these  great  singers  understood  the  value  and  im- 
partance  of  this  delicate  and  beautiful  ornament  but 
Mara.  We  call  to  mind  no  other  circumstances  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Catalani  that  cun  enable  our  readers  to  form 
a  better  estiruate  of  her  powers,  or  tend  to  fix  a  per¬ 
manent  memory  of  the  pleasure  and  the  wonder  she 
raised,  than  those  we  have  thus  rrluted.  We  chose 
to  con.pare  these  very  high  and  gifted  individuals  be¬ 
cause  it  only  by  a  coB>parison  of  great  singing  infer 
tf  that  criticism  can  be  expected  to  establish  any 
thing  appniachi  g  to  a  true  standard  of  gent  ral  or  of 
individual  mt  rit.— There  may  be  at  tie  first  glance 
aniniiduons  appearance  in  adopliog  such  a  method 
but  it  vanishes  when  we  recur  to  ibe  impossibility  of 
of  forming  auy  aci  iirate  judgment  oftlie  merits  of  the 
•ne  or  the  other,  c  xcept  hv  a  iimi  ut--  n  easurtment  of 
|he  r  Si  vs  ral  facilities,  and  a  si.h-equeiit  estimate  of 
the  r  l.iii>  n  they  h--,.r  to  each  ot)  r.  U  e  Lope  we 
bive  wt-yiitil  them  together  justly  and  truly. 

MUFICAI.  DRAMA. 

-  No.  to 

Upon  a  revic'w  of  the  worhs  of  Stephen  Stcr.  cc, 
works  which  enchanted  the  fteqiienfers  of  the  Kr- 
glish  theatre  during  the  earliest  j  art  of  our  lives,  we 
are  obliged  to  confess  we  have  experienced  consider 
able  disappointment.  AA  e  can  be«tow  upon  Storace 
far  less  praise  than  from  mere  recollection  we  ha 
txeQ  accHstowed  in  common  with  otiicn,  who  speak 


of  his  compositions  upon  the  authority  of  original  as¬ 
sociations  to  assign  to  them.  The  adaptation  of  the 
melodies  of  Italian  composers  to  the  words  of  new 
operas  had  been  more  general  before  bis  time  than  is 
suspected,  but  he  enlarged  the  privilege,  not  indeed 
<urreptitiously  or  covertly,  but  openly  and  fairly. 
This  circumstance  detracts  very  much  from  bis  origi¬ 
nality,  while  we  do  not  think  it  adds  greatly  to  his 
reputation  for  |aste  How  few  of  his  operas  or  airs 
now  live  compared  with  those  of  Shield  ?  We  make 
this  remark  in  order  to  show  that  we  do  not  under¬ 
value  Storacc's  genius.  These  composers  flourished 
about  the  same  tiine,  enjoyed  the  same  opi><>rtunities 
of  study  and  selection.  Shield  lives,  while  the  best 
of  Storace's  works  are  gone  to  oblivion.  Tl.e  world 
ther«T.>re  thinks  with  us.  Tint  haunted  Tower  and 
'he  Sie^e  of  Belgrade  are  almost  the  only  pieces  IIkiI 
survive  by  the  support  of  iheir  music,  for  Ab  Sony 
-lo  tapper^  the  most  popular  of  the  farcis  for  which 
he  composed,  is  played  principally  on  account  of  i'.s 
merits  as  a  dramatic  fable.  The  Piratfs  and  7  • 
mou7,  which  strictly  speaking,  appear  to  us  to  coi 
tain  the  most  learned  and  most  agreeable  music  of  all 
his  works,  are  now  neither  heard  nor  thought  of.  Fbe 
latter  (the  best  opera  he  composed)  slumbers  pr  a- 
hly  from  its  difficulty,  and  frem  the  number  of  its 
characters.  We  are  induced  also  to  think  that  the 
//■  untrd  Tower,  and  the  Siepe  of  Bflfcrade.  owe  some¬ 
what  of  their  preservation  to  the  curious  fact  of  their 
being  almost  the  only  operas  constructed  to  display 
the  powers  of  the  male  singer.  Jhtmxerxes,  though 
not  without  excellent  tenor  songs,  is  most  especially 
devoted  to  the  fe.-aale  who  performs  JVandane  ;  and 
in  going  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  English  jyi 
thors  down  to  this  date, there  is  a  surprising  dearth  of 
song!  for  tenor.  Till  Mr.  Incledon,  Mr.  Kelley,  and 
Mr.  Braham  appeared,  very  little  consideration  seems 
to  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  department.  Even 
the  Duenna  is  not  exuberantly  supplied  Storace, 
who  wrote  for  Kelly  previously  to  Braham,  has  done 
enough  in  the  pieces  mentioned  to  effect  their  repiti 
tion,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  On  this  ac* 
count,  Mahmoud  might  have  hereaf'er  come  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  above  all  others,  were  it  not  for  the  inciimber- 
anres  of  the  numberless  other  parts  that  clog  the  main 
design  and  add  to  its  difficulty  of  representation.  It 
contains  some  very  beautiful  things  in  many  styles. 

Of  Storace,  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  said,  that  be  had 
much  of  the  science,  and  a  wide  range  of  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  compositians  of  foreign  writers  for  the 
stage.  That  he  was  a  composer  always  natural^ 
sometimes  nervous,  and  generally  polished,  rarely 
however  rising  to  axj  high  pitch  of  elegance  or  origi 
nality.  There  is  more  merit  in  his  concerted  than 
in  his  single  pieces.  Hir  glees  and  his  choruses  are 
some  of  them  beautiful  and  elah'^rate.  Five  timet 
bjt  the  taper't  light, in  the  Iron  Cheti  ;  Jit  your 
fiet  thui  lowly  btndingj^  in  Mahmoud  ;  “  Ilea”,  oh 
hear  aumple  ttory^'  in  the  Ftratet  f  and  Hope  a 
}dutan'  joy  ditelonngj^  in  Mo  tong  no  tapper  ;  are 
^  amongst  the  best  specimen  of  these,  while  My  na- 
r  and  I  'ad  n./te/,”  and  the  “  Lw/Zutii/,”  will  re¬ 
main  among  the  melodies  consecrated  by  time  as  me¬ 
morials  of  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  style. 
Stof.ice  stands  in  our  estimation  as  he  is  placed  in  the 
cwder  of  time,  next  to  Shield,  though  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  below  bia. 


To  TUB  SDiruH  OF  TUB  KUTKRPF.IAD. 

Sir — The  remarks  of  a  writer  in  your  last  numbn 
under  the  signature  of**  Natura  Duca'*  has  tndaced 
the  following  observations  on  music. 

My  intention  is  neither  to  write  a  panegyric,  nor  s 
satire  on  the  styles  of  musk,  bnt  to  describe  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  my  own  feelings.  I  go  to  musical  exhibitions 
with  a  desire  to  be  pleased,  and  if  I  have  been  sone- 
limes  dissatisfied,  and  my  disapointraent  has  produ- 
red  censure,  I  hope  it  will  not  draw  upon  me  ths 
charge  of  wanting  either  candour  er  impartiality. 

a'l  it  praiting  none,”  and  I  have  some- 
limes  had  my  doubts  concerniDg  such  ideal  beautiei 
of  particular  styles  as  are  supported  by  exclusive  sd- 
miration,  settiux  aside  particular  distinctions,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  my  observations,  is  the  establiahmcut  of  tws 
facts  ;  the  first,  that  there  is  very  little  good  singin| 
any  n  here  but  in  Italy,  the  second,  that  though  thi 
Italians  excel  the  people  of  all  oth-  r  nations  in  vocal 
music,  yet  the  Geni.ans,  with  few  exceptions,  excel 
t-ven  the  Italians  m  the  construction  and  use  of  laoit 
instruments,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  difficult  to  arcAunt 
for  the  different  musical  excellence  of  these  ton  na¬ 
tions.  The  language  of  the  Italians  is  more  faveurs- 
h'e  to  music  than  that  of  aay  other  people,  and  Ihs 
custom  of  performing  almost  continually  the  most  re- 
biied  and  expensive  compositions  in  their  cburchsi 
and  theatres,  cannot  but  produce  a  general  rectitude 
of  taste  among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  afford  a  moit 
perfect  model  ef  imitation,  to  all  who  have  a  distix' 
guishing  ear,  and  flexible  voice. 

On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  the  Cermsns  is 
among  those  that  are  the  least  favourable  to  music, 
and  very  little  vocal  music  it  performed  among  thrill, 
except  to  Italian  words,  even  in  their  operas,  it  wii 
therefore  natural,  that  instrumental  music  should  b(- 
come  their  general  object. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  whs 
thkik  modern  uiu.rii  iaus  liuve  discovered  no  rtfioc- 
ments  worth  adopting  without  giving  into  tricks  snd 
capike,  and  even  allowing  composkton  to  have  arri¬ 
ved  at  its  acme  of  perfection  many  ycacs  since,  yets 
simple  melody  may  surely  be  embellished  by  the 
modern  manner  of  taking  appogiatiiras,  of  prepariif 
and  returning  shakes,  of  gradually  enforcing  and  di¬ 
minishing  whole  passages,  as  well  as  single  iotsi, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  variety  of  expression  aritiof 
from  that  superiority  in  the  use  of  a  good  voice,  which 
singers  of  this  age  possess  over  those  of  former  tinrti. 

As  to  tin.plietty  in  music,  there  are  degrees  of  it^ 
which  border  upon  dryness,  rusticity  and  vulgarity^ 
and  these  it  is  the  business  af  every  coniposer  to 
avoid.  However,  some  who  call  themselves  lovenef 
simplkity,  would  reduce  musk  to  the  same  metrictl 
laws  as  poetry,  and  niaks  long  and  short  syllshlrv  de¬ 
termine  melody,  which  would  be  neither  suflerit{ 
more  than  one  sound  tn  be  given  to  one  syllable,  wr 
a  longer  or  shorter  duration  to  that  sound  than  thi  po¬ 
etical  rhythmus  requires,  but  in  this  cade,  wh*t 
would  vocal  musk  b»-,  but  a  mere  Recitative,  with 
which  every  one  is  tired  and  disgusted  f 

Mankind  will  certainly  judge  of  their  own  pVsi- 
nres  ;  and  it  is  natural  to  supi  ose  that  when  s  new 
style  of  composition  or  performance  genen  Hy  prevaili 
among  the  refined  part  of  them,  that  ii  has  scD.f'hliig 
more  captivating  iu  k,  than  tbai  wlikk  they  q*  'Med. 
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MISCELLANY. 

rOR  THB  BOTBRPEIAD. 

THE  LADIES  MAN  No.  6. 

Tht  S»fiptr-Parfy. 

Ciiropo  teemt  agtin  to  be  in  fermentation.  Tb** 
offcctf  of  the  American  and  French  ReTolutions  are 
operatinj;  from  Li<tbon  to  9ib<Tin,  A  change  of  opin¬ 
ion  upon  the  righta  of  governor*  and  governed  haj* 
been  progrea*ive,  until  it  appears  to  have  uirtamor- 
photed  the  Laxaroni  of  Naples,  itluiuinated  the  boors 
•f  German/,  and  daslied,  like  the  aurora  borealis,  up 
on  the  semi-human  Cossacks  of  the  north.  Nor  have 
revolution*  within  the  last  6ftj  years  been  merely  po¬ 
litical.  Domestic  habits,  moral  associations,  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  private  life,  family  liiscipline,  the  theory  d 
sentiments,  and  the  principles  of  education  have  ex. 
ptrieoced  many  changes. 

I  was  reflecting  the  other  evening,  while  sitting 
over  some  emb'  r*  in  my  library,  upon  the  impercept¬ 
ible  steps  of  this  reveintion  in  the  interior  of  society 
none  of  which  had  been  so  sudden  as  to  excite  alarm, 
and  yet  all  hud  been  as  regular  as  *^the  inaudible  and 
noiseless  foot  of  time,”  when  (according  to  the  ciit- 
totn  of  other  writers;  I  fell  asleep,  and  imagined  that 
I  wa*  at  an  agreeable  supper-party  at  the  hospitable 
mansiun  of  Mrs.  B  -  the  conversation  partook 
of  the  qualities  of  the  food  ;  some  of  it  was  plain,  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  of  easy  digestion  ;  some  of  it  had  teo 
much  of  the  sugar  of  amiable  insipidity, and  some  was  at 
pungent  as  a  dose  of  muttard,srauggled  into  the  mouth 
b"'.ween  the  folds  of  a  sandwich.  The  charapaigne 
of  wit  circulated  briskly,  but  totue  of  the  wirre  fol¬ 
lowed  the  cork  to  the  ceiling,  descended  in  a  fragrant 
iliower  upon  the  heads  of  the  company,  and,  like  the 
oil  iipoit  Aaron,  ran  down  their  locks  and  robes.  The 
party  consisted  of  pt-rtunt  of  both  sexes,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  was  at  usual  delightfully  variegated  with 
panegyric  and  satire,  praise  and  scandal,  truth  and 
invention,  upon  almost  all  the  prominent  characters 
in  the  beaux-moiide.  Some  ladies  were  acknowledg- 
*d  to  be  real  beauties  ;  oth.  rs  were  said  to  be,  like  in¬ 
ferior  *hawls,  imitation  outs.  Some  blue-stockings 
were  admitted  to  be  of  full-blood,  merino  fabric,  oth¬ 
ers  declared  to  be  netising  more  than  rewwnen  tketp. 
Some  Iwaux  that  had  been  abroad  were  said  to  have 
obisined  their  manners  among  the  High  Mightinesses 
of  the  Dutch  Court  ;  others  were  said  to  have  brought 
home  tilt  morais  oft^eorge  the  fourth,  and  the  nriuet 
of  his  triumphant  Queen.  I  cannot  indeed  repeat  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  agreeable  things  which  1  fan¬ 
cied  I  heard  on  this  occasion,  and  have  roon<  to  detail 

only  that  pari  of  the  conversation  when  .Mrs.  A - 

Was  the  snbject.  The  character  of  this  lady  is  unim¬ 
peachable,  bat,  said  one  kind  friend,  she  is  impruneut 
•nd  partial  in  the  nianagsment  of  her  children  ;  h 
fooli>h  slave  to  ihcni,  said  another  ;  she  has  an  over¬ 
weening  opinion  of  them,  said  a  third,  aD<i  prides  l.rr- 
wilf  too  much  on  th<  ni,  said  a  fourth  :  and  so  on,  al¬ 
most  round  the  table.  A  gentleman,  who  love*  to 
vindicate  the  ladies  when  attacked  by  their  own  sex . 
observed  that  her  failings  were  amiable  ones,  and  that 
(omelhing  wight  be  taid  in  excuse,  s  ven  of  her  co*t- 
duct  to  he*  chiliiccn,  some  of  whom  were-*  alres*'’. 
signing  belles,  and  others  h>  irs  apparent  to  aealM. 
beauty  and  aeuse.  Half  a  ceuluty  ago,  said  Ac, 


childien  were  kept  in  the  kitchen,  wore  homespnn 
gowns,  and  calamanco  petticoats,  associated  with 
servants,  were  brought  into  the  parlour  only  after 
dinner,  and  were  regarded  in  all  respects  only  as  con¬ 
venience  or  economy  suggested.  They  were  of  no 
consideration  when  the  interest,  pleasures  or  feelings 
of  parent*  wtrr  in  collision  with  them.  But,  times 
are  changed  and  so  are  we.”  The  domestic  revolu¬ 
tion  is  as  complete  as  any  Rome  or  France  can  boast 
of.  Now  children  are  dressed  belter  tlian  their 
iriends,  seldom  see  the  inside  of  a  kitchen,  domineer 
ovet  the  servants, frequent  baby-balls  and  the  theatre, 
';ire  better  educated  thon  their  mothers,  argufy  the 
topic  with  both  their  parents,  protest  against  subordi¬ 
nation,  and  demand  the  preference  in  all  thing*. 

”  The  right*  of  man,’’  says  Hannah  More,  **  were 
iiucceded  by  the  rights  of  women,  and  these  are  now 
*ucceed(^d  by  the  rights  of  children,  and  the  rights  of 
babies.” 

These  bloodies*  revolution*,  said  Mr.  M.  have  not ' 
been  conbtied  to  children.  Instances  are  numerous. 
The  charobemiaid  formerly  was  not  ashamed  to  be 
seen  in  the  street  with  her  short  gown  and  apron, 
now  she  is  ruffed,  bonnetted  and  pelisse’d  as  well 
as  her  mistress,  and  the  footman  is  often  more  stylish 
than  his  master,  and  quite  as  inde]>endent.  .Manners 
and  persona]  attention  were  once  in  vogue,  now  it  is 
fashionable  to  have  no  manners  Balls  were  once 
given  for  people  to  dance,  now  ball  rooms  are  pur* 
posely  so  filled  that  the  company,  like  segars  in  a 
crowded  case,  are  obliged  to  stand  in  a  perpendicular 
posture,  without  the  power  of  loco-motion.  Once 
there  were  such  things  as  boys  and  gi'ls,  now 
there  is  no  intormediatc  state  between  infants  and  lit¬ 
tle  men  and  women.  There  was  once  a  middle  rank 
in  society,  now  all  who  are  not  paupers  are  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Once  young  men  without  business 
or  occupation  were  in  disrepute,  now  they  are  “thick 
as  autumnal  leaves  in  Vallumbrosa,”  and  t  e  drone* 
of  society  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  working  bees. 
Fathers  once  were  the  chaplains  of  their  families,  fam¬ 
ily  worship  is  now  scarce  known. 

Your  examples  are  all  on  one  side,  said  Mr.  W. 
changes  have  indeed  been  numerous,  hut  many  of 
them  were  for  the  better.  Once  when  ladies  were 
preparing  to  go  to  patties,  friseurs  were  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  and  this  race  of  tale  bearers,  (now  exiu'ct} 
spent  hours  in  ladies’ chambert  filling  their  heads  with 
more  ahoiuinable  stuff  than  they  pul  on  the  outside. 
Formerly  tankard*  of  punch  were  the  preface  to  gen. 
tleme.  ’a  dinners,  now  he  old  family  plate  is  melted 
down  for  silver  fork*  on  the  dining  table*,  and  por¬ 
ringer*  for  grand  children’*  gruel.  Some  years  ago 
ladiea  handled  tlie  devil’*  hooks  more  than  their  bi- 
ble«,  and  cheated  at  Ino,  brag  and  rubbers,  like  New¬ 
market  sharpers.  lu  fact  society  on  the  whole  has 
improved  ;  there  !■  a*  little  vice  and  as  nmeh  virtue 
now  as  at  any  foniier  period  ,  the  combined  iutlu- 
eiice  of  reason,  literature,  political  liberty,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  pervades  the  world  and  has  inert  astd  the  in¬ 
nocence  and  happiness  of  luaukiml. 

At  tiiif  momeiil  tir.  B - .who  does  tho  honors  at 

his  isbli.  with  grace  and  hospitaiii y,  said,  come  John, 
tuvs  la  a  Iry  subject,  let's  have  more  cimui[iairne. 
The  new  bottle  di*!  l-arp,-  d  its  c-  rk  wiiii  a  routing  re- 
p<  rt,  that  n:ai*e  ttie  lailics  shriek,  -lua  uiaptdud  my 
itvene— “  Bchbid,  Uwas  idi  a  visiou. 


OR. 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 
'bOSTOJ^' SATURDAY^  FEB.  17,  1821. 

MR.  KEAN. 

This  Gentleman,  owes  to  his  own  genius  and  in¬ 
dustry  the  elevated  rank  he  holds  in  his  profession. 

From  his  earliest  years  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  stage.  Before  he  was  thres  years  old  he  perform¬ 
ed  th«  part  of  a  Cupid  in  Cynion  ;  and  he  has  to 
boast,  that  at  the  age  of  five,  ht  trod  the  boards  with 
the  veteran  chieftain  of  the  theatre.  He  exhibited 
himself  among  a  group  of  children,  introduced  into 
the  band  of  witches  in  Macbeth,  to  give  greater  effect 
to  the  scene.  He  also  played  the  part  of  Falstaff^s 
page,  a  circumstance  which  indicate*  an  early  dawn¬ 
ing  of  theatrical  talent,  a*  this  i»  a  character  which 
^  rerpiires  some  exertion  of  puerile  ability. 

He  did  not,  however,  continue  in  a  line  of  life, 
which  however  indicative  of  t*e  germ  of  genius,  must 
most  probably  have  terminated  in  a  manhooO  of  pro¬ 
fligacy  and  wortMeisness.  'Three  years  which  he 
spent  at  Eton,  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
beauties  of  Ike  classic  authors,  and  could  not  but 
have  tended  to  improve  his  natural  taste,  by  subject¬ 
ing  it  to  the  correction*  of  judgiuent,  and  improving 
'  it  by  habits  of  thought  and  investigation.  His  cir- 
I  cumstance*  prevented  him  from  persevering  in  a  ca- 
'  reer,  which  might  have  eventually  elevated  him  to  a 
higher  sphere  ot  life. 

I  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  visited  Ireland, — 
His  performances  there  were  n.arked  with  striking 
'  traces  of  native  genius  ;  and  rest  strongly  in  the  minds 
I  of  those  who  could  decide  for  themselves  in  matters 
I  of  taste  ;  but  the  voice  of  the  public  did  not  echo  the 
language  ortaste,and  he  left  it  iinnoticid  and  unknown 
His  v.sit  to  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  recording, 

.  were  it  nor  that  he  there  met  with  the  object  whom 
'  his  heart  told  him  he  could  make  the  partaker  of  his 
joys,  and,  which  was  an  expectation  more  likely  to 
I  be  fulfilled  in  the  theatric  world,  a  sharer  in  k|*  sor- 
sows  and  disappointments.  W  ith  a  wife  added  to  his 
travelling  equipage,  he  again  arrived  in  England, 

I  where  be  again  appeared  in  several  of  the  tbeatr  s  in 
the  south,  with  talents  rapidly  approachiiie  to  maturi- 
I  ty,  and  with  a  prospect  of  rising  into  eminence. 

On  his  first  appearance  bsfore  ihe  Drury h.ne  rnm- 
:  mittee,  the  current  of  prejudice  ran  strongly  against 
I  him  ;  his  figure  was  particularly  objected  to.  M  •  at 
:  ever  credit  may  be  due  to  this  circumstance,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  first  appearance  was  in  Shylock,  a  char¬ 
acter  well  calculated  to  sonreal  the  deficiencies  of 
I  nature,  under  the  guise  of  age  and  dtbility.  In  this 
I  character  hr  pleased.  The  f«  w  that  saw  him  admired, 
ills  name  was  buxzed  about;  the  next  night  many 
came  to  see  and  criticise ;  he  performed  Richard  ; 

'  and  his  rank,  as  a  first  rate  tragic  actor,  was  com¬ 
pletely  established.  The  committee  now  made  a 
generous  us  well  as  politic  sacrifice,  to  make  amends 
for  (h«ir  former  incredulity  a*  to  kis  success.  They 
I  cancelled  their  first  engagennnt,  and  instead  of  it 
!  concluded  one  with  him  for  five  yerrt,  at  sixteen 
(loimds  for  the  first  year,  eighteen  for  the  second,  and 
I  tweiily  fur  the  three  last,  tog*  iher  with  «  benefit  each 
Ijsar. 

I  Mr.  Kean  is  b..low  the  niiddle  *>zr,  slightly  made, 

,  and  not  accurately  pro;  ortioned  ;  his  face  is  long,  his 
fedtiire*  strongly  luurked,  not  haudsome  but  full  of 
I  iiitelJigriir*  ;  ..is  eje  nark,  lurge.and  piercing,  beeat- 
iiig  witu  exprt  .-Muii.cci  able  ol  couveying  a  great  var- 
j  itij  of  emotfirs  to  rapidly,*  as  almost  to  dispel  the 
idea  of  successiun.  Ilis  diirk  and  streniilj  o.siLed 
eye  brow  is  so  eoirj(l*tely  under  command,  he  has 
the  |>owcr  of  t Icvaiing  und  depressing  it  with  such 
force  and  quickiie>s,  a.'  to  h<Id  much  to  the  dtli  i:ea- 
lion  of  roiii|''iund  p!  S‘i*  n.  T  he  lower  pi  r’  of  bis 
face,  also  is  susi  • )  tihu  id  equal  change  of ij.isw  Ie.-~ 
III  .T.rrt,  it  is  by  hi*  •■(.untnimce  be  .’«•••>;  this  is  'hu 
vehicle  trjTOi'iib  a  hi  hie  infuses  ti  e  l.\  dred  emotit  n» 
i*tto  his  !  earers' s<'i:! ;  ’he  aciii  u  or  hi-  lii  .i  s  is  ev¬ 
er  auhoruiuttte,  and  someLmet  even  uunoUetd. 
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r/iK  Bai  quET. 

Here flovc'rt  unnumber'd  tUrtr  tvlort  unt7e, 

Somt  pink^  and  tome  purpU^tome  blue  and  tome  white, 

Some  damatk,  tome  yellow,  tomegrten  md  tome  red, 

Their  fragrance  aUemate  diffasirely  thed. 

FAREWELL  TO  WV  HABP. 

Belor'd  of  mj  youth,  1  must  hid  tiice  farewell, 

For  scenes  which  allow  not  thy  pleasing  employ  ; 

Yet  while  I've  a  heart  that  in  gladoess  can  swell. 

The  thought  of  thy  w  ild  atraiv  shall  add  to  its  joy 

Chide  not  the  rude  minstrel,  ye  grave,  if  be  say 
Adieu  to  that  long  cherish'd  harp  with  regret ; 

For  oft  ha*  its  music,  tho'  wild,  sooth'd  away 
Those  health- blighting  sorrows  that  cleave  to  him 
yet. 

But  rather  in  tenderness  heed  him,  bereft 

Of  means  that  could  make  his  long  pilgrimage  glad. 

To  wee])  through  a  world  which  he  longs  to  have  lefti 
For  regions  where  hope  tells  him  peace  may  be  had. 

O,  why  should  not  feeling  reluctantly  part 

With  pleasures  forbidden,  its  warmih  to  renew, 

And  pause  o'er  an  idol,  so  dear  to  the  heart, 

E>e  fortune  impels  to  a  hnal  adieu. 

And  shall  not  the  minstrel  revisit  thee  more, 

Thou  sweet'ner  of  life's  dreary  desolate  scene  ; 

And  shall  not  thy  sound  again  gaily  restore 
The  bliss  tbat  without  thee  would  never  have  been. 

Not  here,  bat  in  heaven,  to  holier  song, 

Thy  music,  refin'd  by  salvation,  shall  (low. 

Combin'd  with  those  anthems  that  angels  prolong. 
But  faintly  re>echoed  by  mortals  below. 


NO  FRIEND  TO  CELIBACY. 

“If  you  are  (or  pleature  MAnnT  ! 

If  you  prize  roty  health — MARnn  ! 

And  even  if  money  be  your  object— mariit  !’* 

“A  good  wife  is  heaven's  last  best  gift  te  man 
this  angel  and  minister  of  grace  innumerable  ;  (!al  Po> 
tyrhresium  or  gem  of  many  virtnes  bis  Pandora,  or 
casket  of  celestial  jewels,  her  presence  forms  hn  best 
comp. my;  her  voice  his  sweetest  music  ;  her  smiles, 
hi*  brightest  day ;  her  kiss,  the  guardian  ef  bis  inno¬ 
cence  ;  her  arms  the  pale  of  hi*  safety,  the  balm  of  hi* 
health,  the  balsaot  of  hi*  life  ;  her  industry  hi*  surest 
wealth  ;  her  economy,  his  safest  steward  ;  her  lips, 
his  faithfulest  counseii.^r  ;  her  bosom,  (he  softest  pil¬ 
low  of  his  cares;  andlher  prayerr,  the  ablest  advo¬ 
cate  of  heaven's  blessiiigs  on  his  head  ! ! 

“If  you  love  the  Creator,  you  ought  to  marry  to 
raise  him  up  worshippers  ;  if  you  love  the  ladies,  you 
ought  to  marry  to  make  them  happy ;  if  you  love 
mankind,  you  ought  to  marry  to  per|ietua(e  the  glori¬ 
ous  race  ;  if  you  love  your,  country,  you  ought  to 
marry  to  ra  st  np  soldiera  to  defend  it  :  in  fine,  if  yon 
wish  well  to  eMrtu  or  heaven  you  Might  to  marry  tu 
give  good  ritizeiife  to  the  one  and  glerioua  aiigela  to 
be  other. 


Women  should  be  acquainted  that  no  beauty  hath 
any  charms  but  the  inward  one  of  the  mind  ;  and 
that  b.  gracefulne.s  in  their  manners  is  much  more  en¬ 
gaging  than  that  of  their  persons;  that  meekness  and 
and  modesty  are  the  true  and  lasting  ornaments  ;  for 
she  that  hath  these  is  qindified  as  she  ought  to  be  for 
the  maiiaeeiiieiit  of  a  family.  Cor  the  educating  of 
children,  for  an  affretinn  to  her  husband,  and  siibmit- 
tiiig  to  a  i>rUiieDt  way  of  living.  '1  hese  uniy  are  the 
chjems  that  render  wives  amiable,  and  give  them  the 
h'-st  title  to  our  respect. 


VAKIETIES. 


HOGARTH.  I 

This  painter,  in  the  early  part  of  hia  life,  applied 
hit  talents  to  paint  portraits,  the  most  ill-suited  em¬ 
ployment  imaginable  to  a  man  whose  turn  certainly  j 
was  not  flattery,  nor  his  talent  adapted  to  leok  on  ' 
vanity  without  a  sneer.  He  took,  however,  excel¬ 
lent  likenesses.  He  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
converting  every  uncommon  head  he  met  with  into  a 
study,  by  sketching  it  on  the  spot ;  this  bo  would  do 
on  his  nail  with  a  pencil.  The  original  of  a  well- 
known  story  is  contained  in  the  following  note : 

*^Mr.  Hogarth's  respectful  compliments  to  Lord 

- ,  finding  that  be  skiea  not  mean  to  have  the 

picture  which  was  drawn  for  him,ia  informed  again  of 
Mr.  H's  necessity  for  the  money  ;  if,  therefore,  hi*  ^ 
Lordship  does  not  send  for  it  in  three  days,  it  will  be 
ilisposed  of  with  the  addition  of  a  tail,  and  some  oth¬ 
er  little  appendages,  to  Mr.  Hare,  the  famous  wild 
beast  man  .■  Mr.  H  ogarth  having  given  that  gentle¬ 
man  a  conditional  promise  of  it,  for  an  exhibition  pic¬ 
ture,  on  hi*  Lordship’s  refuaal.''— This  intimation 
had  the  desired  effect. 


MUSICIANS  ARMS. 

Jamti  the  ^firet,  upon  what  beneficial  principle  it 
is  diflic uit  new  to  discover,  by  letter*  patent,  incor¬ 
porated  the  musicians  ef  the  city  of  London  into  a 
company  ;  and  they  still  continue  to  enjoy  privileges 
in  consequence  of  their  consisting  a  fraternity  and 
corporation  ;  bearing  arms,  wfleure,  a  twan  argeoU 
tnthina  irtttwe  counter  flare.  Or  :  in  a  chief.  Quiet 
a  rote  betueen  two  lxovt,Or  :  and  for  their  Crett,  the 
eelettial  tign  Lyra,  called  by  astronomon,  the  Orphe¬ 
an  Lyre. 

PUNNING  DIALOGUE. 

Snip  the  tailor  was  pronounced  a  fellow  of  greal 
capabtlity,  a  gentleman  of  honorable  habitt  and  al- 
wayi  tuiit  every  one.— The  shoemaker  britlled  op 
at  this,  and  waxed  exceeding  wroth  ;  swore  the  tailor 
was  but  a  half  tooled  fellow  and  tbat  it  was  easy  to 
there  he  was  not  end  out  for  a  gentleman — The  ehoter 
I  of  the  tailor  was  up  in  a  minute  ;  he  swore  by  his 
thimble  he  would  never  pocket  such  an  insult,  but 
would  batte  any  man  who  dared  repeat  it.— Honcat 
Crispin  said  he  was  determined  to  give  the  tailor  no 
!  qrtartert,  and  vowed  he  would  lose  bit  all  but  he 
would  gain  hia  endt  :  he  resolutely  held  on  to  the 
Intt,  and  on  hi*  threatening  to  baektlrap  hii  enomyv 
(he  tailor  was  obliged  to  eheor  off,  doclarijig  at  the 
same  time  he  wculd  have  him  bound  otter. 

VARIETY  OF  PIES. 

Swift,  in  passing  through  (he  county  of  Caven, 
stopt  at  an  hospitable  hou*e.  The  lady  bountiful  of 
the  mansion  rejoiced  to  have  such  a  guest,  with  oa- 
gemess  aud  flippancy  asks  him,  what  he  will  have  for 
dinner  i  Will  yon  have  an  apple  pie,  Sir  t  Will  you 
have  a  goose-berry  pie.  Sir  ?  Will  you  have  a  cherry 
j:ie.  Sir?  Will  you  have  a  currant  pie.  Sir  ?  Will  you 
have  a  plum  pie.  Sir?  Will  you  have  a  pidgeon  pic, 
Sir  ? — Any  pic  Madam,  but  a  M|ig-pie,  aaid  Swift. 


For  sale  as  above,  a  large  and  extensive  variety  of 
choice  and  fathionable  Muaic,  consitting  of  Intlrtw. 
(ton  Bookt  for  edl  inotrumentt  ;  Overture'.  ;  Battlet  i 
Sonatat ;  Ihtett,  for  four  handt  ;  •tf.Vi,  with  nirtc- 
tiont  ;  Rondot  I  Songt ;  Drtett  ;  Triot ;  Gleet; 
Calrhet  ;  Roundt  ;  Canons  ;  Sacred  Songt  ;  Martk- 
et  ;  Walttet  ;  Daneet  ;  Mooarit  Songt  ;  Origind 
Seotlith  Jtirt  ;  Little  Balladt,  hound  m  one  Volrtme ; 
Fiolm,  Clarionet,  Horn  and  Flute  Mutie  of  tarioui 
kindt 

The  following  Songs  lately  published,  My  Soldier 
love  ‘  I'm  wearing  otra  ;'  If  ye  a  Highland  loddit 
meet  ;  *  My  beautiful  Maid  *  Thy  cheek  hat  bar- 
rowed  'Come  not  O  Lord  But  teho  thaU  tu  ;* 
'Peace  and  Holy  Love  'The  Murdertrt  Bride,' 

Also,  the  following  Songs,  composed  and  >ung  by 
Mr  O,  Shaw— ‘77iere’r  nothing  true  hut  heaven;’ 
'Mary’t  Trart 'The  Inspiration  'AH  things  fort 
and  bright  'Sweet  lei  fie  Ann  ‘The  btid  let  loose;’ 
'Apollo  thy  Treeuure  ‘  The  Lamp  of  life  ‘  The 
death  ^  Perry  'Jit  down  tn  the  evnlett  retreat ;’ 
and  ‘  i^e  Smtle,’  as  snug  at  the  last  Oratorio  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  'Sacred  MtUdiet  and  'Melodia  Satre.’ 

Orgaas  ;  Piano  Forte*  ;  Bugles  ;  Horns  ;  Truai- 
pets  ;  Violin*  ;  Violencciloa  ;  Clarionet*;  Flutei ; 
Fifes  ;  Fiageoletta  ;  Ciuitars  ;  Strings,  ftc.  Lc. 

Instruments  Tuned  and  Repaired  ;  Piano  Foiiti 
let  out  on  hire  by 

JOHN  R.  PARKER.  Agent 

Also,  all  the  Sonp  composed  by  Dr.  T.  V.  Wei* 
eenthal. 


NEW  MUSIC  WAMEHOUSE. 

C.  R  E.  W.  JACKSON,  (Son*  ef  G.  K.  Jackson, 
Music  Dr.)  acqiiaiat  their  frkndaitnd  the  public,  that 
they  have  opened  a  New  Music  Warehouse,  No.  64, 
Market-street  where  they  offer  Inatrumcnta  of  ths 
London  make,  with  the  latest  improvements. 

Alto — The  newest  and  moat  fasbiorablc  Music. 

Among  their  collectiou  of  Instrumcnta,  ia  a  superior 
toned  chamber  vJrgan,  from  dementi  lc  Co  baviof 
the  improved  Bellows  and  'well,  so  much  wished  for 
in  this  country.  Invented  in  Loudon,whcre  there  it 
DOW  but  one  Instrument  with  the  sam*  improveasent. 

Likewiu — An  excellent  selection  of  Cabinet  aafi 
Square  Piano  Forte*  by  the  first  Makers. 

The  whole  selected  by  C.  fc  E.  V\ .  Jackson. 

N.  B.  A  (ew  of  Nicholson's  improved  Flutes  ss 
highly  esteemed  in  Encland. 

—An  excellent  ba<  relied  Organ.  Feb  13 


buJsTUN  THEATRE. 


MR.  KEAN'B  blFTU  NIGHT. 

On  Monday  Eveninf  February  19, 

— WILL  BE  PERFORMED  — 

Shakespeare's  admired  Tragedy,  ia  b  acts — callsl 

HAMLET, 

PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 

HAMLET,  MR.  KEAN. 

With  a  Farce,  M  wiU  be  eapteBatii  ui  the  B»U»- 


